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of business itself the Wharton School of -Finance broke precedents when in 1884 it decided to give men the new degree of Bachelor of Finance as proof of special competence in this field.
Even the public schools felt the new impulses. The great international exhibitions brought home to American industrialists the importance of drawing and design in certain types of competitive production. By 1870 Massachusetts, the leading textile state, required instruction in drawing in the schools of the larger towns and cities, and in the same year Walter Smith was brought from South Kensington Art School in England to become state supervisor of drawing and art. Three years later the Massachusetts Normal Art School was opened. Although other factors entered into the picture, the need of industry was a major consideration in aU this development. Powerful impetus was given to a similar movement when William T. Harris, the outstanding superintendent of the St. Louis schools, pioneered in introducing scientific instruction into the curriculum. This he justified in part on the ground that an industrial civilization required skills and training in the sciences.
But these were by no means the only influences of business on schools. In the appeals for enlarged support of secondary public education much was made of the training that high schools would give to future clerical workers. Even more was said of the value of a high school education in giving the voters of tomorrow sound economic knowledge and fortifying them against the lure of false panaceas.
The Intellectuals and the Triumph of Business
The aid that school men consciously or unconsciously gave the new industrialism was paralleled in other intellectual circles. A leading historian of the period has maintained that journalism degraded itself in the post-Civil War years in an unprecedented degree. Never before, according to Oberholtzer, "had newspaper owners been such creatures of the corporation financier and the politicians who were being fed from the rich man's hands/'5 That a similar generalization could be made concerning a considerable segment of the legal profession is beyond reasonable doubt. In the eyes of some of his colleagues David
5 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Czv2 War (The Macmillan Company, 1917-1937), II, 541.